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date as far back as 450 B.C. Even then, long before its contagiousness was understood, the general recommendation was that sick animals be kept in fields apart. At that time many believed that glanders originated spontaneously, because the germ theory was unheard of. For centuries great European armies suffered heavy losses in horses. Glanders has been recorded in nearly every country in the world at some time or other. When large numbers of horses were assembled, this disease was of common occurrence.
Glanders was brought to America near the end of the eighteenth century and was carried into Mexico during the Mexican war. At that time the exact cause of glanders was unknown, but, urged on by the officials of several governments, work was begun to find the cause. As a result of this activity, great progress was made in the study of the disease and in 1882 Loeffler and Schuetz of Germany announced the discovery of the germ causing glanders.
Cause of glanders
Glanders is caused by a specific germ, producing the disease in horses, asses, and mules. Healthy animals become infected by coming in direct contact with diseased ones or by association in the same stables. Glandered horses frequently have a discharge from the nose and this often contaminates the water-pails, feed-buckets, mangers, and even feed and water. Stablemen may readily carry the live germs from one animal to another on the hands, harness, currycombs, and bridles. It is probable that the old-time public watering trough also spread glanders. The germ may enter the healthy body through the digestive tract in feed and water, by breathing, and through abrasions in the skin.
When the discharge and ulcers in the nose pass unrecognized, the disease may easily affect a large number of animals. Glanders was formerly common in livery-stables and lumber-camps, where the general sanitation was none too good. The disease was usually introduced into a group